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Gcnevi^l Introrluction 

The propocal for the Mfainh pronrom deBcribcd in thin iTuido reoultecl 
from n GDlf-QvnliJotion by the Eov^n Tov^ir !Iirh School ^^nrli^^ii DepfirtiTiont . Trio 
comrnonts listed below forced thf? hnnin for the di^^cu^^fiianD thni: led to tho 
propocnl. 

1* The philosophy of Father Flranaoan-s Boys* Home states that the 
Home accepts the bo;; bb he is and sssumes full responcibility 
in so far as it is humnnly possible to ©ducnte nnd trnin tho 
v;holo boy* Eie Home hns al\;nys been open to boys of all races, 
religions^ and cultures v/lio were in need of a home. In recGnt years 
hov/ever, there has beon on increase in the nurnber of otudentD who hnvc 
more pronounced school rolottd problems. Ilost of tham test below 
their level in all of the communication skills. 3ome of them have 
not been attending school on a reCTlar basis, Lesoon plonninr is 
further conplicatsd by the fact that mnny new students arrive during 
the school yenr, 

2, The primary reoponsibility of the Bnglish department is the innrove- 
ment of the student's comnunieation skills. The English derart^rent 
does not stt th© entrance requirements* The tescheT-s cannot wish 
away the students' protlGins* 'br can they erase the students* de- 
ficiencies by using physical, social, or psychological labels, 

3* In^ order to meet the needs of the students, the EnElish depsrtmenb 
will have to develop a program that will provide as much tutorial 
help as possible. 

Th& devolopnient of an individualised profrBm appears to be the 
' best method for achieving our goal. 



IJo attenipt v;ill be niodo hvvo to prove the merits of individuolin-ed study. 
It is not a rsdicnl or nov; concept. InQividunli:^ed lenrnijin ^^^^ olwnyn boon 
the aim of every cood teacher.. Dr. S, Alan Cohen, in his book I'osch The;- 1 
to Kfind , diBcun^cs the follov/inf; seven Inv/s of lODrninG thst undorUo the in- 
dividunlizcd approach. 

1. V/htn to teach v;hnt depends Upon the individunl*s cnpacity* 

2. A motivated lesrner scquiros v/hat he learns more resdily than 
one who iG not friotivated, 

3. Individuals need procticc in Ketting goals for thorncelves, ^bIb 
neither so low as to elicit little o'" ,^t nor so hich aa to fore- 
ordain failu^ep Replistic goal setting leads to more sr^tisfoctory 
improvenient thnn unrealistic tosI settln,^. 

Active prirticipation b;- a learner is preferable to paoBive recep- 
tion* 

5« Maaninsful tasiks are learned morG efficiently than Laska not un- 
derstood by the learner* * . 

6* Information about the nuturt of a good performance, knowledge of his 
own mistakes, and knovfledge of Guccef5sful results aid the learner, 

7. rne peraonnl hietory of an individual - his reaction to authority, 
for example - may hompcr or enhance this ability to learn from a 
given teacher. 

The success of any English program is not determined by the physical 
etructure of the center or by the rnaterials that are purchased. The succecs 
of the program depends on the capability and enthusiasm of th^ teachers in- 
volved* Dr. Cohen, in describing the teacher* s role in the classroom^ lists 
nine priorities for achieving individualisid study* 



1, Arrnnne condltlonc conducivo to lenrninp by structuring n 

"therapeutic clo^nroo::!, 
2^ Totsch pupilo to tench thonsolves. 

3. linsuro £:uccooa by ccirufully rnatchinn riateri^la to ncodij* 

{*. Din/5nopei nuide, intorpret, ond evaluotc nrov:th* 

5^ Supply on tho opot first sid v/hcn rnaterials do not work or 

when they arc not nvailtible* 
6, Develop nev/ niGthods to solve the problein in,, the futurG, 
?. Personrilly interdict with individuals snd Gdall KroupSp 
S. Group, and continously regroup, email learning teanc, 
9* Introduce lectures and other full i^roup activities. 



Philosophy nnd Ohjectiveo 
Thia curriculum c^ide 6omrtE from mst curriculunie in thni it doou not 
list npecific obioctivGs* The devolopt-nnt of perforrn^mco ob,]oc^;iver in nl-^^o- 
lutely oonontinl to nn individunlir^ed npprosch, 'IniE: ro^ultn in n very ex- 
tensive lict of objectives, Rrithor thnn rcj^eiit them in this iwido, ench 
tencher in provided capBrntG books hoth for use in the lenrning cGntcr nnd 
for developine units for the clectives. These bookri are: 

Tho CatDlorue o_f Instruc tionnl Obioctives , }>ir'^o- ::our^ 

Solcctod Oblcctlvog for the anrrlish L^nin^iaro Art^, 
Grcides 7-^15, Laanrua and Knud^on 

The general ^onls of the English department lire crspressed in the 
follov/ing manner. 

The prirTinry responsibility of the English depsrtmgnt is to work toward 
the inmrovenient of coinmunicstion skills. The attainmsn^ of this gOBi will 
do much to improve mutual humon understanding and v/ill fulfill the ^hiloso-"hy 
of Fsther Flan^gsn's Boys- Home. 

The first goal in the teachinF of reoding is to provide every student 
with a functionB. ability thst vdll meet his oivn pracLical needs* Ti\b second 
goal of reeding is to provide the student with the ability to find the kind 
of enrichr-ent and pleasure literature can offer. 

The first goFl in the teschins of v;riting is also to provide practical 
skill* V/riting as a sophisticated okill will not be achieved by gll students. 

The first goal in the teaching of speaking and listening skills is to 
provide the student with the functional language ability 'thiit will be renuired 
in his vocational snd social life* Kodern oociety, however, has added the 
additional duty of preparins a student for a ^scs medis environnient. 
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: Orading 

One of the biinic tCHGt?^ of the Icarninr^ systom developed by Dr* Cohen 
is that tho rev/nrds for loarninn sihould be Intrinnic, not oxtrlnrilc. In other 
wordn, the student's aw;ird ohould he tho knowledge that he has n^inod nnd the 
success thnt he hoo achieved. The Ilirh Intensity Lenrninc Systems is doslcned 
so that every tiisk, v;hewher it is o learning tn£:k or n prccedural nctivity, 
provides inrnedinte feodback so thnt the ctudent knows v;hether ho has iichdeved 

t 

^ the task, rhe 'entire 3yotom divider ^.enrnine into stepo so that the student 
can achievo closure quickly. 

However, as long 05 school systeniB require extrinsic rewards for achieve- 
ment, teachers have to devise 3 dyston of grading that v/ill not defGat tho 
individualised loarnine approach. The Bovb Tovm Enslish department has devel^ 
rped the followino grading rsystem. 

Boys Town High School uses a system of letter grades^ quality points 
and credit hours* The manipulntion of quality points and credit hours allows 
the teacher to give letter grades and to avoid F*s or incompletes. First of 
all, the teacher has to decide on the level of difficulty of the work and the 
student *s achievement on an individual basis, TnQ letter grade or quality 
point average is not decided on the basis of classroom tests. Second, before 
the student begins his program, a decision has to be made as to how much of 
the proeram should be completed by the individual student to earn five credits. 
If the student has not completed the v/ork at the end of a se:nester, he is given 
partial credit, a grade, and quality points for the work that he has completed. 
One other extrinsic reward that is very important to the students at 
^ Boys To\m is the cornniendation slip. These slips are sent to the student's 
cottase and his cottage counselor uses thern to grant extra privileres. The 
^ reasons, for issuing these coramandii tion slips are based on the student's qvti 
ERIC needs and abilities, not on s sst of arbitrary standards* 



BASIC aKIU^S Uw.r/NiriG CEimn 

All of the courneo tsumt in the center nre 

individuolised. 

Capticity 

^^0 students (lifetcrogenoous c^oupinii:) 
Teachgrs 

1 Reading EpecialiBt 
3 English tenchers 
1 Teacher aid 
Placement 

All freGhman students 

All students (9-12) who arrive sfter school 
starts. 

Students tsking elective courses on a spcice 
svailable bssis, (The elective courses thiat 
are mnrked v:ith an asterisk are courses that 
can be taken in the center,) 
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The Knclinh Basic CkillFi Lonrninj; Cuntor 

This description of the contor is taKcn from the booklet titled "A .Brief 
lioRcription of nii^h Intensity LoBrning SyBtems - Heading'' from Hanciom Hour?©, Inc. 
The High Intimnity Leorninc Systona v/oo developed by Dr. S, Alnn Cohen nnd io 
fnansged by Random Houne, Inc, _ The Higii Intonsity Leurninn ^JyBtenc wcs soloctcd 
by the Boys Tovm Gtnff because it is based on solid principles of lonrninCi the 
objectivnG nre v;ell defined and dovelopedi the system offers in-servico trninin/]: 
for tcachfirE;, and it has proven itnelf in other schools* The Boys Tovm prorrnm 
has been expanded to include v;riting skills* Although tho follov/ino pnrfsrrnphs 
refer to reading skills, the same principles of IcGrning apply to all cof?iniuni- 
cation skills, Tliis description is intended only to serve as s brief overviov; of 
the syst^rip Teschers who v;ork in the center must complete approximately eirhty 
hours of in-service trnining, 

Rie Ilipi Intensity Lenrnino Systems is really tv/o things. It is a body of 
materiols put out by over thirty publishers. It is also d clasGroom mannne'r-ent: 
systen put out by Handom riouse Sduc^itional 3ysteris, Inc. The primary components 
of the system include in-service trsinins. The Instructional Manager's Guide, The 
Catalogue of Instructional Objectives, and the tenting program. 
The Bg^e^-'g-round rnd FhilonoTir.v of the Svcte- 
Basic Concer^ts 

Tliere bt^ several concepts fundamental tc Hi£:h Intensity Lenrninp Systems - 
Heading. I'^nnt important are^ 

!• Prescrintive di^-no^is , Hot only does the system provide tools 
for analy-ing the student *s reoding behavio:. , it alGO helps the 
teacher prescribe activities for instruction,- 
2* Motivation . Tnc system provides motivatiDn through immedinte 
reinforcement—the student gets ^'feedbGck'* right av;ay to let 
him toov; \/hother his response to a ^'lesrning stimulus'^ has 
been adequate. 



J^. InriivldunlK i n non . ^Jucnuse tho ny^^tat:] involvos a Inrfo variety 
of cpogisllv derBipnod materials ^tho terichor Cuii perconnlj r-;o con 
tent, rnto rmd level for each student. 

Intengl I iod inBtruc^-ion , Students Imm efficiontly throufh nn 
intenDified ODpronch, usin/n opproprinte m^jterials^ technoloFiy 
end systeris* Tne intensive appronch ineono n new role for the 
teacher* 

5- PerfQrfnrncc Qb_lective3 nnd cri terion ^ rcferencnd nnncr^snient 
tochnigiJen ^ Settinf; bb a goBl certain v/ell-defintd re^-ding 
behaviore, schools csn plan their curriculurns rnore clenrly; 
they can also evaluate students* perforinonce with a knov/ledr:e 
of "v/hat they are evaluntinj; for/^ 
\ihat is^ j3re_scriptive dicrgiosis. what does it dp ? 

Preauriptive dia^jnocis is a fonn of diagnosis which doesn^t assign a nurntdr 
('*third-i;rnde level'O; doeEn't ossi/jn an etiologicsl label ("this boy has 
.developfnent^il dyslexia*')? but d_Qga. holu the teacher find a v/ay to teach the 
student to riad* It has five rnain chp.rcicteristicg : 

1, " It defines the specific recidins behftvior to be meaoured, 

usually by the noture of tho test used, 
5. It. describes the behaviors operationnlly^ usually by the 

nnture of the test item. (Sernple test items* ''Select one of 
four alttrnntive titleo thnt expresses the paragraph* s main 
idea J* "Circle the initinl' consonont in the ward**') 
J, it dofinea the conditions of bGhaviori specifying such olr- ■ 
cumstonces as ''v/lth a timed tent" and '-in a classroom*" 
It defines the criteria of ni'isterv in such terinn ^is ''grade 
level enchievemont'' ond "porsent corroct," These criteria of 
inuGtery ore detorniinod by tho teacher, v/ho takes into con- 
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oideraiion the ontcring level of the student, his o^^eral 
level of ability, his decree of retardation, nnd the level 
of the matoriols available. The teocher sets an expoctancy 
level higher than that at v/hich the student is currently 
opera ting, but low enough for the student to reach in n 
relatively short time. 
5* It answers the question "So v/hat shall I do about these 
findincs?^* Kie teacher doesn't just record a quslitntlve 
or qusntitstivo deyignstion to a piece of the student's test 
behavior (for example, '-Tom only got kCfii of the snsv/ers richt 
on the initial-consonsnt test"); he also records b nrescriP" * 
tion indicating v/hat £ctivit%% at v;hRt level, the student 
should work on in order to learn v/hat he needn to learn* 

Ail important stimulus to this system *s development has been. a rnovement 
gaining force in schools throughout the coiintry: the movement tov/ard 
^ccnunt^hll it:u Accountability in a school program means that the 
proG^r^^ defines precisely v/hat each student' v/ill learn— and that any 
observer can see 'whether the student has learned it* Both the teacher 
snd the student know exactly v/hot the student must learn; they know the 
methods and materials he v/ill use to learn it| and they know what spe- 
cific behavior the student must manifest for him and the teacher to know 
that learning has occurred, 
Moti ygtion 

I^e gtudcnt is motivrited to continuo his involverr.ent in the Readinfj 
Center by receiving direct feedback for everythins hi does (in psycho- 
lofiosi terms^ for every time he responds to a learning stimulus)* Charts, 
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graphs, Achievoinent Av/erds end chonceo to spend more time on i^ending nctivi- 
ties help ,^ive the otudent reinforcernont or "pay-off*" The Reading Centers 
are designed to be eittrfiCtive ond inviting. In addition to the kits^ v;ork- 
books ond other prescribed reoding msterials, they contciin bins of trfide 
books suitable for a wide ranre of interests nnd raoding levels. 
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Oral Communication Skills 

T^ie studGnt*s prime means of cc imunicntion ore through orol prenontntion. 
He communi^r^tes throufrh eirticulfition of ideas nnd ovent^p Thereforo, due to 
the importonce of oral comnunication skills, the English program lists n 
speech clnss as o requirement instead of nn elective. It is triie that the 
developinent of oral skills is a continuous process and is im integral pyrt of 
every Enijliah elase, Kevertheless, the Enrtish departnent believes that 
every student will benefit both in his ability to communicate hia idons snd in 
the building of self-confidence if he. takes a. speech class, Ihe bosic opeoch 
course is describod on the following psge, Kore specific objoctives can be 
found in the tencher'n lesson plons* 
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Speech 

Speech training contributQS to ths health of n free society and 

to the full developnent of Its citirLens. Thoce who live in freedom 

assumQ that persuasion is superior to force| that the methods of par^ 

suasion disciisslonj and rebatD are prefGrable to those of dictation and 

coGrcion* Dut the system of porsuasion works only when all sides have 

equal opportunity to be heard and have spokesmen of approximately equal 

aklU tD defend their ideas* It requires, too, not just any hind of 

spe&kinOs but ^sffectlvej intelligent, and regponslble speaking. 

Not only doeF^ speech training contribute to the visor of a free 

society, it also contributes to the development of the individual within 

that society* It eontributas Insofar as it enables citizens to par- 

tlclpate more effectively in the decision-making processes of democracy* 

-It contLibutes further in broadening the overfall appreciation of the 

individual* Literature had an oral tradition lons-before it was written 

dmn. Today the oral tradition reasserts itself* Throush the techniques 

of modern recordinSj poets^ hunorists^ dramatists, and intellectuals 

address a larrer audience than ever before. The impact of radio and 

telovision are too apparent for elaboration* 

General Aims of Speech Course i 

1# Improve the use of voice and oral lanjuafe. 

2* Provide self-analysis and dsvelopnient of poise through 

participaticn in projects and discussionG, 
3p Prepare pupils to b*2 articulate Mmbers of a comntunityi to 

express themstlves clearly and effectively* 
4* Acquaint sturiintg v'ith various forms of cormiunication arts - 

stanGj radio, television - through actual participation in 

projects as claso obsarvation. 

5. Learn to work cooperatively with others through democratic 
procedures • 

6, Aid developmcnL of critical Jud|;;mGnt and the abiltty to give 
and receive criticism in a healthy environnenE. 



The ElGCtivs Progrnm 



The elective courses are one semester courses. Trie nuniber of studontG 
in a clRSS depends on student ability and courBo difficulty. The elec- 
tive courses arc deBicned to noet the neGds of Doth the vocational and 
the college bound students. 

The courses marked vdth an asterisk are courses that will be offered as 
individualised courses in the learning center, 

Tlie number of semester courses roquired of a student depends on the 

type of diplomo that the student is v/orking tov/srd* 

Courses 



Americsn Literature 
English Literature 
Explorations in Literoture 
(Hini-courses^ niystery, 

adventure , sports 

science fiction) 

Literary Classics 

(Mini-courses^ Grsek Lit. 

Roman Lit,, the Bible 

mythology^ the epic, ■ 

Shakeepeere) 
The Minority E:cperience 
Modern LLterature 

(Team taught, 

Individuslized Packet s) 
*Readi_ngs in Literature 

(Guided Reading Program) 
Satire and Humor 
Understsnding Kon I 
Understsnding ^;an II 
World LiterBture 



Crestive Writing 
* Grammar 

^Individualised Composition 

Logic 

Debate 

Drama 

Jour^alifirn - The School Nowstiaper 
Journslism - The Yearbook 
Vocational . English 

(Tesm taught) 
'Speed Reading 

The Nev;spaper and the Ha sine 
TV and Film 



The electi\^e coursea ore desi,^ed to meat the needs of both the 
non-college bound student and the colleEe bound student. Not oil of 
the courses described in this section will be tought every year. The ■ 
courses that are tnujht e^ich year v/ill depend on the numbGr of stu- 
dents thot elect the course. Further, since the elective procrarn is^ 
open to experimentotion, courses may be offered that ore not listed 
here. 

Kie course descriptions that follow this preface are very brief, 
TnB teochers v/ho teach the courses sre asked to prepare lesson plans 
that list all of the general and specific objectives as well as the 
methods for the course. These lesson plrms are mcide avsilsble to 
other teachers and administrators* However^ somt general remarks 
about electives are cc-lled for to remind the teechers that thtre is a 
danger of losing continuity in sn elective program* V/hen the teachers 
write their lesson plans, they are asked to keep the foUov/ing points 
in mind, ^ese also will be the areas that will be checked when class- 
room visitations are made by the department chair^nan. 

First of all, the task of individualising the English program 
does not end in the learning center* It is the duty of the entire 
department to develop tefichinE methods that will ' individualise all of 
the courses that are offe*:^ed. Teachers should be guided by the nine 
responsibilities for individuslising instruction that are listed in 
the general introduction to this curriculum guide. 

Second, the teaching of reading and writing skills doea not end 
in the 9th grade* The elective courses must continue to reinforce 
these skills. 



Writing 

The goal of all instruction in writing is to encournse the stu- 
dent to ejcprecs himself in v/ritini; in a cleor end underctondsble rnsnner. 
Although there are b variety of approaches to the improvornont of writ- 
ing skills, there is one prernise thnt is rnost vitisl to the student ■ s 
growth in writing skills. That premise is that a student lenrns to 
write by v;riting. Therefore, v^ritten nsaionments that will provide 
the student v/ith b. variety of writing e:q)eriencns mnst be made an inte- 
grel part of all the elective courses. Further, merely assignin^^ 
written v/ork v/ill not help the student. Hie practice in writing should 
also be structured and evaluated, To achiBve this, tcacherB ere in- 
stmctod to use the followinc guidelines* 

1. Be concerned with v/hat the paper really eaye and mark both 
the strengths and the we^iknesses* 

2b Make corrections and comments instructionril, 

3. Provide time for editing and revising, 

4. Emphasise student responsibility for editing and improving. 
5* Provide for individual and small group conferences* 

6, Make use of student papers in class* 

7* Reword creativity in writing at all levels of ability. 



Reading 



liiteroturo tsf^chers often optimiGticolly presume that the stu- 
dent has nlrm&Y rnastGi^ed all of the skills that sire needed for inter- 
preting written syiTibols. When reeding skills are discussid, teachers 
often think only of remedial reading clnsses, forgetting that the refid- 
ing of various types of literature also calls for instruction in reod- 
ing skills improvement, For thia renoon, the following list of read« 
ing skillE hoa heen reprinted from the EngliEih Journal (Mnrch 1969, 
pp* 373-^0,^ The teacher should review this list in orpnising his 
losson plans to ensure that he is helping the students develop the 
competencies and skills that he needs* 

1* Vocsbulary Skills! ability to use context clues ^ to use 
phonetic snd structural analyses; to use the glossary and 
the dictionfiry; to use wide rending; to dGvelop snd extend 
word meaning* 

II, Comprehension Skills^ extension of ability to find ond to 
understand details and main ideas; to relate suiD^ortin^^ 
details to main ideas; to understand sequence of ideas and 
events, 

III- Skills for Studyinc Fncti^ml Materials: ability to define a 
speeifio purpose for rsading; to adjust tha rnethod of resd- 
ing to one's mirpose ond to the nature of the mcteriril; to 
locate information; to evaluate, orgGnise, end use infor- 
mation; to re:neriber what is read. 
IV^ Creative Heoding Skills^ ability to draw conclusions and to 
make inferences; to snticipste events and to 'oredict outcones; 
to use in now slcuations the ideas gained through readinir; to 
select and use several sources of information in solving a 
problem; to judge the validity of information in solvinc s 
problem; to identify the writer's purpose; to distinguish 
between the relevant and the irrelevant, the ImMrtsnt and 
the unimportant; to distinfuisH between cause and effect^ 
and between fsct and opinion, 
V, Skills Needed for Reading Literature, Understanding, Appreci- 
ation* how literature can develop livinE through insights 
into the ways others live, think, ^ and feel; how literature 
can develop aesthetic values; how literory situstions can bo 
used to understand oneself and one's life; how m author 
develops plot; how he reveals character; how characteristics 
of different literery forms affect the v/ritinf and resding 
of literature; ^ how the reodinE oi literature is expanded by 
visualising characters and settinej how it is expanded by 
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,^-'hcarino" cr^arGCters* voices snd convorsctions; the 
ttiVects of tplliriG a ^tory fro;;i difforent pointc of viev/; 
the use of flochbf^cka ^ond other tirno pnttorna; tho imT^or- 
tance of foreohsdoviinn clucn; the U36 of dDf^criptivo nnd 
affective Icnruncs; tlic use of symbols onri fifnire^ of ?:peech. 
The u£ie of hurnor, OPtirc^ irony; the uea of riood^ tone, tiio 
**Speflking voicG.'' snd how the author croatec thcni; tho effocis 
of rhythm and rliynio in poetry; typcG of poetic form; tho ef- 
fectiveness of v^orci GOunds in poetry; tho enchantnient of lit- 
erature throuch ornl rendinn; the enjoyment of litcroture 
through appreciative listGninG* 
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LiternturG SGlections 

The ms.ior reoson for tenchinE literature is to have the students 
develop a rnaturo nppreciation for nnd understpndinp of litersr;^ workn 
BO thnt th^y will davelop bath perEonallj^ md Gocinlly* Tlie ret^dinga 
should arouse the student's intellectual curiosity and give him a 
deeper swareness of himcGlf, his fellowman, and the v/orld he livea in. 
It is these humanistic goals that differentiate £ liberal education 
from o strictly utilitarian educations 

This guide does not intend to dictate to the teacher' the literr.ry 
selections that must be utilised. The follov/ins criteris are given 
so 'that the teacher may be guided in selecting retiding msterisl. 

The content of the littrr4ture program should: 

1, Present a reasonable spread of easy to dif ficult-to-read. 

2. Be relevant to the vsrying interests of the students, 

3* Enable the students to relate themselves to the kind of 
world in v/hich they live* 

^. Provide ideal imoges of what they may btGome* 

5, Encourage the pupils to knov; themselves and seek their 
' potential, 

6, Give the students pleasure, 

7, Satisfy the osthetic needs of the pupil. 

Free Reading 

According to John C, Dana, the twelve rules for improving readlnE 
are the followinf: ''1. Read, 2, Read, 3, Read some more, 4, Read 
anything, 5. Head about everything, 6. Read enjoyable things. 
7. Read things you yourself enjoy^ 8, Read, and talk about it. 
9. Read very carefully some things, 10, Head on the run mos^ things* 
11. Don^t think aboiit reiidinc, but 12. Just read J' 
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If v/e ere to turn out students that will v/ant to rend, we cnnnot 
rely solely on limited BDsi^eA rendinp. Hiat means that durinfj tho 
Bchool yearB v;e must cultivato in our studtints the habit of resdinp 'jy 
guidinc them to rend material that they will enjoy* An Gvaluation of 
the types Find smount of outaide reading alr.o pre^^entG thp teacher v/ith 
an excellent opportunity to evaluate the student's attitude tov/ard 
readinE* It is left up to the discretion of the individual teacher to 
determine the type and amount of outside rsading. lue objective is to 
cultivate a desire to reod. The appendix does contfiin recorrimended 
reading liste for the various levels. The teachers should use these 
lists v/hen recommending books to their students* 

Student Guidance 

Finally^ the Snglish department will continue to v/ork v/ith the 
guidance counselors so that the students are given the information and 
ridvice^ they need to select courses that v/ill benefit them* 



Cour.^e Descrivjtions 



. Arneriecin Literature 

The literaturo oslections in this course offer an interprc^ntion 
of the Americnn spirit by tho country* o outstnndinf: v/ritora fron colon- 
ial timos to the- present day* These selections reflect American princi- 
ples and ideals* Tliey are slso selected for their artistic merit, and 
they contsin idess for meaningful discussion* Trie discussions and= v/rit- 
ten assignments attempt to broaden the student* a underotandinf; of hov/ 
present day American ideals have developed through the j^ears. This 
course is open to juniors snd seniors* 

»■ 

Snglish Literature 
The literature selections in this course emphasise the achlevenent 
of significant authors and the development and influence of various 
literary trends. One of the primary aims of this course is to aid the 
student in Ht^^.lyzin£ litersry v/orth and in e:cpressine his growing ability 
to distinguish between good and mediocre literature* This course is 
open to juniors and seniors. 

ExploratiQns in Literature 
This is an excellent course for students v;ho profess to be non- 
readers. The books are selected for thler interest and readability* 
The course is developed around a mini-course format* Tlie literature 
selections for the mini-courses are taken from mystery stories, odven-- 
ture stories, sports stories, and science fiction. It is the aim of 
this course not only to get the student to read, but also to express 
himself in speech and ^/riting. 
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Literary Clasoics 
Through the use of o mini-couroe forrnat, Gtudents will be intro- 
duced to the litornry giants of many ages. The selection^? c\tb tnken 
from Greek litsrati:ire, Ror^sn litGraturG, the Bible, mythology, tho odIc, 
and Shakespeare* One of the objectives of this course is to show hov^ 
these classics have effected our current literary scene* The ultimate 
and hoped for goal is to have the students leave the course vdth the 
desire to continue reading selections from the clGssics^ 

The Minority Experience 
The students in this course v;ill be concerned v/ith the culture 
and heritage of vorious^ peoples as seen in literary selections v;hich 
deal with the lives and cuntonis of specific ethnic groups (Black, l%Qxi^ 
can-American, Indian, etc.). One of the objectives of this course is 
to have the students become aware of the contributionG of all ethnic ' 
groups to our literary culture,' 

Modern Literature 
This course will utilise team teaching and indivldualiaed learning 
packets. The course will include all types of modern literature, and 
the studGnts v/ill be given some choice in the selections they will 
study. Some of the objectiveG of the course are: to help the student 
develop the skills to analyse literary ^^:orks more intensively, organise, 
basic philosophical ideas and beliefs In a written paper, and better 
understand himself and his place In the unlversi. 



Roodinns in Liternturo 

This individuEilisod approi^ch to literature is basiGnlly a fruided 
rcadinc procrcm. Students nre dsbi^qA to the individualised learning 
center for this coursG, The primary objectives of the proerDm Bre, 
firsts to expose the student to n 'broad base of literature, nnd, second, 
to introduce him to the better v/riters end ahow hirii how their vrorka 
have influenced literature. The only specific objective that cnn be 
immediatel:/ tested is the factual r:ngv/led£e the student G£^ined from the 
books. If the course does motivate the student to continue reodinc 
books nnd develop o desire for the knovdedge, insight and appreciation 
tha^t one gets from rending, the course v/ill have fulfilled its ultimate 
goal. It is hoped thot the individualised approc^ch and wide oelection 
of books will help foster thin attitude tov/^rd littrature. 

This course is designed for students of all ability levels. 
Every effort v;as made to include great literature as v;ell as relevant 
literature for today's vouth. In addition, using the Dsile-Chall read- 
ability formula, the selections v/ere made so that the reading level 
rangfs from grade 5 to the eolleBe level. Laboratory cards are pro- 
vided for each title* Eie cards include a student introduGtion, mean- 
ing study, and comprehension study. The questions progress from the 
simple to the complex. The a^uestioning is pstterned so that the belov/ 
average student can attain a passing perrentage score. 

The students arr given a reading test to deterinine their resding 
level. In a student-teacher conference ^ the teacher uses this infor- 
mation to help the student set up his objectives for the course. Ihs 
student is also told how mony books he v/ill have to read to receive a 
aertain grade. I^is is done on an individual basis. 



Satire and Humor 

Thero btq mcnv difforent types euid uses of humor nnd sntire, and 
in this course the student v/ill see how thoy rDnGe from simple entertnin- 
ment and amusing stories to piercing social comment and ridicule in 
writing, film, and TV, Aftor reading and viewing some of the v;ork£ of 
Boveral wcll»kno™ humorists and satirists, the student will try writing 
hin ov/n humor and satire* 

Understanding Man I and II 

These are excellent courses for students v;ho are deficient in 
basic skills. The students will utilise the matericnls from the Gate- 
way English Pro0rsm. This is a complete language arts program develoDed 
by Hunter College for inner^city studdnts* The reading selections are ' 
of high interf>st-low level resding levels. The courses include a rend- 
ing and writing skill building program. 

Understanding Man I covers the areas, of knov/ing and discovering 
oneself and family and coping with everyday situations through litere- 
ture« 

Understanding Han II covers the areas of strivings in life and 
justice and the contrast of rebels and regulars through literature, 

V/orld Literature 

This is an excellent course ^ for the student who has had problems 
reading the Silections in most literstu-^ eourses* Haterials from the 
Scott, Foresman Comoass program are used, fflie literary selections in 
this program were selected for their high interest and readability and 
include works by authors from all over the world, Tne selections are 
grouped into thematic units. A reading and writing skills improvement 
prograni accompsnies the reading selections. 
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Creative Writing 

Students Icnrn to write only by v/ritinj, editinc, and testing the 
effoct of their words on othero* Practice is esGentiol. The proctico, 
hov/ever, should not be routine. It should bo enjoysblG nnd rGV/ardinE 
and oncournce the students to use their imacination. To ochieve this 
nim, the materials used in this course ere desicned to stimulate the 
student *s imagination and provide him with a variety of writing experi- 
ences. Tliese experiences should provide an opportunity for every student 
to discovir and rmow himself and provide an opportunity for every student 
to observe i reflect upon, ond revenl experiences in writing for others. 

GrGmmer 

This course is offered for those students v/ho think that they v/ould 
benefit frori an intensive and orgnnized reviev/ of grammar. The course 
Is individuslized so the student will be working only in the areas of 
his v/ealmesse 

Individualised Composition 
An Individualized Approach to Better v/ritins 

This .elective c.^urse is desipied to give a student v/ho wants to 
improve his writing the chsnce to do it in a setting thot permits him 
to work and learn at his ovm rate* 

This course includes both a study of grammar and a variety of 
writing experiences. The student uses a programmed text and a variety 
of filmstrips for grammar study* A student can skip all or part of 
tne grammar section of this course through the use of pre-tests, Hie 
writinr aesisnments art arranged so that the student vdll gain from a 



vciriety of writing ex=;ori erico^:. :'^ny of tao v/ritirip nnBif:n'*:cntn imo 
filmo, fllrnslripRj ^ri'] toper to hcl/n t::C utudent dovelop loyicG f^r 
hin enooya* 

Tne courae is taught in the individunli^ud lorirninn center. Tho 
student ^ivGn n pnci'Ot. for tho courcc, :io can then select hiri ruvc^r- 
viaor from ninono the tecichers In the center. He confers v;it}i his super- 
visor cinch tiine ho coripletoB b unit, 

A lir^t of specific objectivoa is listed in tho student's packets 
Terichers are to use this list when they evnlufite the student's progress. 

Logic 

PropEii^nds, political and advertisinr; lan^sgc, and basic ^irgumon-^ 
totion techniques will bo st\idisd throunh selections fron liter/^ture, 
SDeeches, and niedis sources. The course attempts to tsnch s syste^n of 
argunient orgnnisGd especinllv for any occpsion vmere the mind needs to 
triurnDh over blind prejudice or emotions* '/ritten and orfil assignments 
are included in this course, 'Jhe course is open to seniors only. 

Debate 

This course may be substituted for the speech requireinent , but it 
is limited to students of average and above average ability. Trie 
course, designed for all students interested in spcsech and nrgurnenta- 
tion, ex=nlores the techniques and principles related to narlianientary 
procedure^ grDUp and pensl discussion, and fcrmol dabste^ It offers 
training and s:cperiehce in self-expression bfsed on resesrch, loEicel 
orpaniMtion and presentation, rebuttal^ and cross e^'3dination, T'aiB 
course servis as the basic training' course for the varsity debate team. 
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Tnis course v.dll serve as on introduction to the i^cchnioueo of 
acting and the fundainenteile of play production. Sbudentn read imd pre- 
sent scenes from famous plays and discuss the proh^ nms nesoci/ited with 
their interprotations* llie course fornis thG nucleus for the dramn 
activities Boys Tov/n* 

Journalism - The School Kev/spnper 

This workshop course is directed towfird the publicat'in of the 
school newspaper, Tt.e Qo^^^boy Gngette. It shQuld be limited to students 
of at least average ability. Particular emphasis is placed on nev/s 
editorial, sports, and feature v/riting along v/ith colunin typino and 
page layout. 

Journalism - Tlie Yearbook 
This workshop course is directed tov/ard the production of the 
school yesrbook, The Pylon . It should be limited to students of at 
least average ability. The emphasis in this course is on the -lanning, 
composition^ layout of articlts, artivork, and photography for periodi- 
cals, annuals, and special publications. 

Vocational English 
This is a very practical course, and all students should cornplete 
this course before they graduate. It is open to students of all ability 
levels. The course v;ill employ team teaching techniques and will utilise 
personnel from the English department, the trade school, the guidance 
department, and speakers from the professions, businesses, and trade 
unions. Tne course v/ill cover vocabulgry and reading skills for tecrm- 
cal nianuals, letter writing, application forms, job hunting, job in- . 
terviews, employer-employee reletionSj end job resumes. The primary 
objecfcivG of the course is to zal:^ the student :\wsr£ of the need, for 
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Cood conimunicotion skills in ^11 wnlks of lifti. Kie aouri^o ia limited 
to juniorn nnd rvoniors. 

Speod Hosdinf^ 

Thifi courae in tourht in the "individuolisod lonrnnip center. It 
is riGHii^ned for studrmt?: who rire i^ooding at at iGsst the eighth grndG 
level or higher, and v/ho nro oincerely interested in atrenmlininc their 
rondinj skills* Arc^o of concGiitretion include: overcoming nine br^kea 
that slov; down readinGi developing efficient eye movements; learninc to- 
study effectively; knov/ing hov: to tako shortcuts utilisin^^ techniques of 
skimrnins, OGsnning, previewing nnd overviewinc; critical readinc-infer^ 
enceo, dotectinn propa^f^nda techniques, etc; apprecintion of various 
types of literoture; building a bettervocnbularyi establishinr 2 life- 
time profrGm for nointaininn and further d^volopinp: skills in the afore- 
mentionGd urcsG* 

The iTewspaper and the Mages,ine 
Kiia course offers a compariscn of locnl, nntionnl, nnd intor^ 
nations! nev;s. Feature and editorial v/ritins are examined for style, 
impoct, and bias, Fropngsnda and advertising techniques sre 0I50 
studied* './ritten and/or oral reaction and reporting are expected. 
The primary objective of the course is to develop the student's readine 
skills so ths^ he can read sbout, interpret, and discuss intelligently 
the daily issueE he v;ill fsce vmen he leaves school, 

TV snd Film 

The inforrnational impact for the majority of the students will 
incressingly bo corning from the rnsss media. If the students are to 
be expected to interpret and discuss the issueo they will face, they 



should bo cleveloMinf the akllla thuv v/ill nftocl. A study of TV ai^d 
nnikijin tochniquen nnci tho tactual nnkinn of filnn Khouid help t}io ciu- 
donts devc?lop critical viGViin^; skills* The ntudonts will alno be nacD 
ciWf^rc of hov/ filniG :md TV cnn nnd do utili^:o propcip;nnd" tcnhnlqucc, 
V/rittGn nnd/or oral roaction r^nd roportinr; ^rc expeclcd* This courco 
Id OTjen to studGnts of all ability levels* 



Bummer School 

The high school offers a nine vjeek surninor school session os pnrt 
of the Hornets summer pronrnnu The school day consist of four ono^hour 
periods. A fifth hour is offered to students v;ho desire to eorn n full 
semester credit* 

Students select the courses either because they need to make up 
credits or because they wish to take c^dditional courses* In addition, 
all choir students are required to attend the summer school session be- 
cause they go on their nationv/ide tour during the first quarter of the 
fall tenn* 

The English department offers oenerslly the same couraes during 
the summer as during the spring and fall terms. The major difference 
is in bhe amount of material that is covered and the number of credits 
that can he earned, rne English Basic Skills Learning Center provides 
the ssme progrsm as during the regular school term, A student may earn 
a full semester's credit by v/orking in the center for-tv;o hours a dcy. 
The number of elective courses that are offered depends on how many 
students sign up for a course. 



Reading Lists 
List A* Literary Selections 
List B: Hif;h Interest « Lov/ Level SclectionG 

Tile follov/in^i book lists are presented here for the benefit of teschcrs 
who desire to co.iipile reading lists for their classes. "The selections are 
neither rn^ndatory nor exhaustive* Tlie first list contsins seloctions thst 
have been, v/ith fev/ exceptions, adopted by the majority of public^ pairochtol, 
and private secondary schools in the Omaha area. They are recommended o 
those students seekine to build a good backGround in English and AniRrican 
literature and looking for an intereGting tale or gCGount* The sec^-d list 
contains books that were selected on the basis of their difficulty sni ' ^^ir 
interest. The selections were made with the thought in mind that t^ re-ia^;;;: 
material should be of the appropriate level of difficuli.y, it must be suit^ 
able in type, and it must be of the appropriate interest level. The disobled 
reader will not be interested in reading material that he cannot read, no 
matter how attractive the subject matter. Teachers should keep this in mind 
when compiling reading lists for the low level classes. 



Lict A 



Literary SeloctionG 



Auston 
Baldwin 

Bnrrett 

Bollnmy 

Bonnett 

Bronte 

Br on to 

Duck 

Bui finch 

Bunyfln 

Burdick 

Butler 

Carroll 

Carson 

Cather 

Cat ton 

Cervsntes 

Chaucor 

Chekhov 

Clemens (i>.vain) 



Coleridge 

Collins 

Conrad 

Cooi:=er 

Crnne 

Oronin 

Curie 

Dante 

Day 

Defoe 

Dickens 



DickenBon 
Dooley 
Dostoevsky 
^Iss 



Doylt 

Dreiser 



^rant 



Prido pnd Prc;-udlcG 

'PoTQ Clorlot 

mies or the Field 

The O ld Vxven~lV]]e 
done j'jyre 
Wlthcrlnr Ho^rhts 
The Good Snrth 
Tjie'Are o f the Fable 
Pil[^^j^'^; Fro^^rers 
Fail fo 

Tlie \/ny of the Flenh 
Alice in jL^nderl^nd 
Ttie 5gn nrmmd Un 
My Antonio: 

De^th Corncs for th^ Archbi shop 

Stiirinesff at nnnonintox 

Don Quixote 

The Cr^ntcrbury Tnleg 

Short Btorics 

The Ch err;^' Orchnrd 

Ta:n Sn^/yer 

Kuckle berry Finn 

A^' Connect ic;i_t VrniJiqe 

The i^hymo of the ancient '.^ rin?r 

The K^on/?ton^ 

Lord Ji- 

The 

Last of thn I'.o'rdc-iiB 
Red Bpdre of Courp^a 
Keys of the rCin vrinrn 
Ma dame Curie 
Divine Cn-ned:^ 
Lt fe 'n'ith Father 
Robinnon Crunoe 
A Christ m^E Or vol 
David Coi^-iorfield 
Grgrit IJxDectntions 
Oliver T^--i5t ~ 
Poems 

Deliver Un From Evil 

Crime and Punishment 

Tha kobe 

Sherlock Holines 

An American Tra.^edy 

Advice and Consent 

"nie Three Muskstogrs 

The Count o^ Monte Crigto 

The Story of Philosochy 
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Kllot 
Err, er son 
Fsulkner 

Foroater 

frnnk 

Fmnklin 

Galsworthy 

Gilbreth 

Golding 

Goldsmith 

Greene 



Gunther 
Hamilton 



Hansberry 
Hardy 

Hawthorne 

Hsrshey 

Hersog 

Heyerdahl 

Hilton 

Homar 

Hudson 

Hugo 

Kuxle^r 

Ibsen 

Irving 

James 

Keats ■ 

Keller 

Kennedy 

Kipling 

Knowles 

Lamb 

Lescock 

Le Carre 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lewis 

London 

Lord 

Malory 

Maugham 

Maupassant 

Melville 

Michener 



Esnays 

Intru dar in tho I>unt 
The Ore^ t Gntnby ^ 
Sink the rk 

Autocio[^rnphy 



The Fornvthc 



Cheaiior by the JJo::on 
Lord of the rlif^a 
The Vinnr £f V.^nkeflGld 
Co 11 on tad rl^nnyz 
The Quiet 

rne Pover nnd the Glory 
Death Bo Hot Proiui 
The Greek l/nv 
The Horrinn V/oy 
Mytholor:/ " 
Rainin in the Sun 
far From the ilnddeninr' Crowd 
ThB Reiu:rn of the il^tivf? 
House o: 

For Who-i the Bell Ton a 

tlm Old Klin and th£ ^^^4] 

Hironhtrn? 

Annapui-nn 

Kon-Tj^id " 

Lost noriMn 

Illiad 

OdyGSGy 

Green I-hnsions 

The Kunchbnck of Notre Da tie 

Brave T^ev; .vorld 

Ene^ of the People 

Sketch Eook 

The Portrait £f a Lady 
Poems 

The Story of ^^v Life 
Profiles in Courara 
Short= Stories 
^ Sepa_rate Peace 
Essays 

The Best of Leacock 
The 



^..^ 'w^mr Ci-:ne in From the Cold 

The Uglv 

W Kill" a ilQckinE^ird 
Hain Street 
Call of" the 

Horte b^Arthur 
Of Human Bondage 
Short Stories""" 
Kobv 

The Bridge at , Toko> ri 



of Infamv 



Miller 

Mitchell 

MorlGV 

liunro 

Unsh 

Nor doff 

OMiarn 

O'Noill 

Orwell 

Ourslcr 

Paine 

Palgrove 

Parknian 

Pa ton 

Plato 

Plutarch 

Poe 

PortGr 

Portls 

Potok 

Remerque 

Roberts 

Holvaug 

Rostond 

Sirndburg 

Saroyan 
Scott 

Shakespef^re 



Shav; 

Sheridan 
Shi re r 
Shute 
Steinbeck 

Styron 

Svdft 

Thsckerv 

Thoreau 

Tolstov 

Verne 

Wilder ' 

Wibberly 
Willisms 
Wong 
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Den ':h o_r n_ Briln-",n.n 
Cone Vith 't he '..ind " 

Short StorieG 

Veree . • 

£lu_tijr{ on the Bounty 
Man An:n nf^t tho aon 
My frjen n rli'-ui 
Ah* Wj] clernons 
Aninal Vp- rm 

Tlie Goldgn Trennury 
Kie Orenon Traill 
Cry , The iioloved Country 
Tne DifilOTOen 

Lives of noble Greojcs nnd Roinnns 
I^les " ' ~ " 

Short Stories 
True Grit 
The Chosen 

All Qui^t nn the V/eg;tern Front 
NQrth^%£ot Pn ssn 
Qlantg in the l..^rth 
Cyrano de nerrernc 
The PeoT?le 

Abe Lincoln Grov/a Htd 
Tl:e Ilumrn Cnmed- 
Ivanhae 
Hamlet " 
Mac Beth 
Juliu^ Caeser 
"RomeQ nnd Juliet 
Saint Jonn 
The HivTilG 

The Ri3G and Fall of the Third Reich 
On the Bg^ich 
Grapes Qi_ -/rnth 
The" Pea rl 

The ConfefisiQns of Nat 'rurner 
Gulliver ' G Travels 
Vginity Ffdlr 
^den ^ ' ' 
V/ar and Peace 

Around the "Jo rid in Eighty D^ys 
bur Tgun 

Bridge of S&n LuiB Hgy • 
The Mcuge Thi^t Hn^red 

ooden Hor^^e 
Fifth^ Chinese Daughter 



Hi^h Interest - 



Low Lovel Selections 



Alderman 

Barrett 

Bo V/ dsn 

Eeim 

Binhop 

Bonhufn 

BontempG 

Brickhill 

Burdick 

Burger 

Burn 

Burne 

Csrson 

Carson 

Carson 

Ciissidny 

Cfistex 

Clarke " 

Gierke 

Clarke 

Clarke 

Cohen 

Colrnsn 

Colver 

Corbin 

Daughert;^ 

Daugherty 

Decker 

Donovan 

Dooley 

Dougles 

Douglss 

Ewisrs 

Fast 

Felson 

Fisher. 

Forbes 

Ford 

Frank 

Frankel 

Garsfioli 

Gault 

Gelman 

Gelman 

Qelman 

Gibson 

Gipaon 

Gollomb 

Graff 

Graham 

Graves 

Griffin 

Gurither 



So mil el Adnmn 

LI lien 01 tUn Field 



Ihroc^ on the i?\m 

School 



Trouble 
The Dm: 



Li ncoln "..^:in ^hot 



The Story of rhe Ncr^ro 
Reach for tiie Bky ~~ 
Fail BGfe 

rne Inn of th e Sixth ahTinineBr^ 

Gus V/ilsan*s i-iodel Goro re 

John i^nneriy 

Coach Nobody Liked 

Court Clovn 

liot Shot 

Blast"Off 

Ni ^htrn^ro Rally 

Black SQldier " 

The Bi/^ I^ogd ' 

Hifrh School Droi^out 

Roar of Kn^^in^s 

Clgissmoten b;.^ Hcnuest 
Abrahp^ Lincoln 
Ki^gh Rond jjorio 
Daniel Boono 
Ten Bravt i^!en 
Hit and 
FT 109 

Doctor Torn Dooley 

Freedom River 

Hun^er^ for Hncinff; 

Sidney Poitier : Jhe Lon^ Journey 

A-pril i'lornin" 

Hot Rod 

My Cousin Abe 

Johnny Tretviain 

The i-:ystery of thq Inside Room 
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Or eat Auto ^moc ^ The 
Basebrill 

A PGnn^nt tor the Kromlln 
Amnzinn ^!ats , The 

Barjebnll 

BDnebnll S-n/irk PIup 
Basobpll ^tc^rn of * n6 
Basebnll Stories 
Ba^obnll ./it ^/isdom 
Fence Buntorn 

Sou^n^"/?v;, The 
Oenernl Srinob^ll Doub lodny 
Grea toivt in Krj^gboll , ^Hie 
Hi ;thi:^ockoto 
Hillbilly Pitchtr 
Hqv ; to 3tnr in j^nebal.1 
Junk ^ifaho r 
Kid Oorners Hrck , The 
Kid \;ho inVtod 1.000, The 
Little LeniTJi^ Victory 
My Jr^p ttD^ Un;' in 5nsebnll 
Nine 



Ou t rigi d Or^h^n 
Re^l Book About BMrgbiill , Tlie 
Bed-Iigodod ^ut rield , " The ^ Other 
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Robinson 
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Bee 

Flood 

Holsiman 

Davis 
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Ha sin 
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Cormichel 

Neigoff 

Anderson 

Archibald 
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Friendlich 
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Clymer 

Portor 
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Backcourt Ato^i 



En gk at tap 11" Co no Book^ 19^-;^? 
Ensi^tbnll for Boyri 



Olgin^ Joseph 
Oriborn 



Ba.-sVtctbfll Pin ye r Hnndbook, l%h-iU'^ 1965-66 
Biiskotbnll ;<ul on , 1'"c'^Gq 
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Bri?nk for the bo licket 

Chr^npion of the Court 
Co^icF"Hr)bod- liked r The 
Go Team , Oo 
Hnot) Cr nzy 

]low to ^utPT in Bnsk e tbnll 

£0 Ypu ^>rnt to Piny High School BagkGtbnll 
"Wilt Ohamherlnin ~~ ~ " ' ■ ~ 

Boating 

pQv/er and Sail 

Bov/ling: 

Strike. 

Youni^ 3i^DrtsmFin- s Guide to Bov/ling 
Boxing 

Hov; to Judno Boxin K 
Divinp; 

Pegrl L/^ r^oon , 'fhe 
Skin Divinrr 

First Aid - Anntony 



Stointnck 
Christopher 
Bee, Clair 
Verral 
Ccrson 
Timis, John 
Beo 
Masin 

Pink, Charles 
Sullivan 



Lydgate 



Clause & IIcBride 
Weber u White 



Gilmer^ Frank 



Nordhoff, Chorles 
Dresner, Sim 



A mericon Kis j CrQ.?g irst Aj_d Tg:cfcbpQk 
Athletic In.nirl^G 
First ^\jd 

Yo\ir Body Worko ^ 
Wonders oi tho j-urnrin Body 

Football 

Bertie ConiefB Throuf^ 
Fi^htinv: WooK ~ " 
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Footb/^11 for ;3ov5 
r ootbnll 7\xt: 

Qrent Tenrno of Pro Foothsll 
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\ cky ^ s Footb.^ll Tg^h. 
Pro-FoQtball Handbook 
Pro Footbnll ' s WbYI "of Fane 
Pro Cueirtor Snck 
^ey Pay ;%© to Catch Footbiills 
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Schneider, J* 
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Felsen 
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Gelman 

Smith 
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Renick 
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Enaycldt?Qdin of St)orts , Tho 

Groat S-ortis HtorinG 

liore - Fi Why I ^nicncQ in ST^orts 

Hit Pa riide of SpurtB Stories 

Hov/ to Lnprovo Your Snorts (Seriso) 

Outdoor iT)Qrt5 Stori es 

\/here Snoed is Kjnp^ 

Skii_n;^ -_Soc_cer 

No Hen d for Soccer 
Skiing fo r Ber^inners 

Swimming 

ColleFiete Sv/imminF Guide , 19.6?. 
Life Solving ^ v/n ter Bafoty 
Sv/inuninn ^ V/ster onfety 

Tennis 



Porter 



M©nke, F. G. 
Ma sin 
Barr 

Friendlich, D. 
Athletic Institute 
Fur man 

Hyd©, H, i.' E. 



Harkins, P. 
Brown, Conrad 



American Red Cross 
American I?ed Cross 



Tennic is My Racket 
Track 

CQnieback Guy , The 
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Hovf to" St^r in Tr^ck u Field 



Frick^ C, H 

Porter 

O'Connor 
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